NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

the sea; but we do not see its effects. The morning
does not 'gild pale streams with heavenly alchemy/
nor does the sun turn cthe meagre cloddy earth to
glittering gold.3 In this respect, as well as in a more
frequent use of colour, Virgil makes an advance on
Homer and other classical Greek poets :

Postera vix summos spargebat lumine monies
Orta dies ; quum primum alto se gurgite lollunt
Soils equi, lucemque elatis naribus efflant.

(Aeneid) xii. 113-15.)

Jamque rubescebat radiis mare, et aethere ab alto
Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis.

(Aeneid, vii. 25, 26.)

There is a similar difference in their sunsets :

JVi roseus fessos iam gurgite Phoebus Hibero
Tingat equos, noctemque die labente reducat.

(Aeneid, xi. 913, 914.)

Et iam summa procul villarum culmina fumant,
Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.

(Ed, i. 83, 84.)

Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras.

.) ii. 67.)

Roman poets of the Silver Age copy Virgil's method
and even intensify it, and so do Renaissance writers,
as in the following lines of Tasso :

Cosi pregava ; e gli sorgeva a fronte,
Fatta gia d'auro, la vermiglia Aurora,
Che Telmo e Parmi, e intorno a lui del monte
Le verdi cime illuminando indora.

(G.Z., xviii. 15.)
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